INTROBtJCTIOK.
us | and therfor be of good chore | and lete vs goo to
our lourneyo | And than he sayd with an high voys |
In the name of Almyghty god | and of seynt George a
vaunt Bauer and seynt George this day thyne helpe."
Shakespeare of course may not have known of this narra-
tive; but if he did, and had wished to bring out Henry's,
piety in a marked manner, it seems to me that such an
incident, eminently capable of dramatic handling, is pre-
cisely one on which he would have seized. Bearing in
mind, then, the extreme closeness with which Shakespeare
follows his authorities not merely as to incidents and
details, but also as to traits of character, I cannot help
thinking that he deliberately chose to show Henry as
less pronouncedly pious than the Chronicles make him
out, and that in doing so ho probably read his nature all
the more correctly. He may have felt that such sudden
fervour of piety was not true to life, and therefore not
fit for dramatic representation; and, with all -my rever-
ence for Shakespeare, I even doubt whether he would
have made "his typical English hero" a man of the
emotional enthusiasm which some historians and more
critics have depicted.
As Gervinus, in the sentence already quoted, points
out, it is the essence of Henry's character to be every-
thing when occasion calls him. Seen in this light,
his solemn thoughts before the battle, his reverential
thankfulness after it, are only what might be expected
in the presence of such mighty issues. Moreover, as has
been before noticed, he is haunted throughout by the
conviction that sooner or later the sins of the father will
be visited upon the son, and that the guilt of usurpation
has by no means been washed away. He has, therefore,